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PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

IV.— THE EMPEROR'S MARRIAGE. 

BY ALBERT D. VANDAM, AUTHOR OF "AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
PARIS," "MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK," ETC., ETC. 



Among the notes written by my elder grandrmcle within the 
twelvemonth preceding his death, I find the following : "We 
went to see the arrival of Alexander II. at the Northern Railway, 
and while waiting on the platform caught a glimpse of the Em- 
peror. At that distance he looked ill and careworn — more care- 
worn than ill. 1 feel convinced that among that chosen gather- 
ing within, and that vast crowd without, the station, there were 
not two men feeling more wretched than the Czar of all the 
Russias and the Emperor of the French, whom to honor those 
crowds had assembled. But I fancy that the Emperor feels even 
more wretched than the Czar, for although they both know that 
they may at any moment become the victims of assassins, the lat- 
ter is borne up by the knowledge of being hemmed in by a serried 
phalanx of blindly devoted friends, while the former is painfully 
aware of being surrounded by envy and intrigue. ' I can count 
the friends who would sacrifice their lives for me on the fingers of 
one hand, and still have two fingers left to snap at my enemies/ 
the Emperor said the other day in a tone of bravado which, how- 
ever, did not deceive me or himself as to its underlying bitterness. 
I think the Emperor is mistaken in the number of those who 
would fight for him till they had not a drop of blood left. Con- 
neau and Rouher, and another half dozen 1 could name, would 
stand by him, like Eleury, Persigny, and Princesse Mathilde, no 
matter what happened. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
since Mocquard's death* he feels more acutely than before the 

* Francois Mocquard was Louis Napoleon's private secretary from the moment 
the latter became a candidate for the Presidency until Mocquard's death. My 
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envy and constant antagonism of which he is the object 
on the part of Jer6me. Mocquard was the only one who 
could manage that cur (ce chien liargneux), for he is his equal 
in knowledge, and does not mind flinging his knowledge over- 
board to come to close quarters with him physically. If Moc- 
quard had had his way, he would have made an end of him seven- 
teen years ago, and Louis Napoleon would have been rid of the 
most cowardly and at the same time most unscrupulous enemy 
he had had in his life." 

The last sentence of this note must be taken literally, for it is 
a literal fact that on the morning of December 7, 1851, hence on 
the Sunday after the coup d'ttat, Mocquard would have shot down 
Plon-Plon like a mad dog if the Prince- President had not placed 
himself in front of his cousin at the risk of his own life. The 
incident is absolutely unknown, but I have chapter and verse for 
what I state. The Prince-President was very indignant, and 
ordered Mocquard to apologize. Mocquard not only refused to 
do so, but turned on his heel and left the room. When Plon- 
Plon was gone, the Prince went to Mocquard and repeated his 
order — "unless," he added, " you can give me a valid reason for 
this utterly unprovoked attack." " I will neither apologize nor 
give you a reason, Monseigneur," replied Mocquard firmly; 
" sooner than do either, I would leave you and the Elysee for- 
ever. But mark this, the time will come when you will be sorry 
for my miscarried attempt." The Prince did not insist, and up 
to the day of his death he never knew what had goaded Mocquard 
into that apparently unprovoked assault. Mocquard himself kept 
the secret for many years ; but at the time of Plon-Plon's mar- 
riage with Victor Emmanuel's daughter, he told my granduncle, 
and after recounting the above particulars, he gave him the 
reason also, pledging him to secrecy only with regard to the 
attack, not with regard to the cause. "I meant to kill him," 
said Mocquard, " and have been sorry ever since that I did not 
succeed. From the Tuesday till the Friday morning (December 

granduncle' s estimate of his mental attainments was somewhat exaggerated; 
for though a very talented lawyer and a clever literary man, he was not, intellectu- 
ally, Prince Jer6mes's equal. My uncle's partiality was due to their sincere friend- 
ship for Mocquard, who was a constant guest at our home, and whom I liked almost 
as well as did my uncles. The origin of these three men's attachment to one 
another was their common and fervent admiration for Queen Hortense, and their 
unbounded sympathy with her third son. I am under the impression that the sub- 
stance of a great many of my uncle's notes relating to things absolutely unknown 
even to tne Emperor's immediate entourage, were communicated by Mocquard, 
though I hare no absolute evidence to that effect. I shall avail myself frequentiy 
of them, especially in this chapter. 
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2-5, 1851) he was seen everywhere, except at the Elysee, by the 
side of that consin to whom he already owed so much. When I 
say everywhere, I mean among the adversaries of the Prince. 
And when, on that Friday morning, all further resistance seemed 
obviously hopeless even to the most determined of the Prince's 
adversaries, Plon-Plon girded his loins for another effort. He 
actually went to the offices of the Presse, and in conjunction with 
Emile de Girardin drew up a kind of manifesto inciting people 
to further revolt. While the matter was being put in type Plon- 
Plon waited in an adjoining room. He was correcting the proof 
when two members of Girardin's staff came in and told him that 
the army was master of the situation. Thereupon Girardin in- 
formed them of what was being done in the next room, and before 
he had ceased speaking Plon-Plon came in, proof in hand. ' Then 
you mean to say,' he exclaimed angrily, * that you accept the whole 
affair as an accomplished fact — that you decline to sign this pro- 
test ? ' ' And you,' was the counter-question of one of the new- 
comers, 'and you, will you sign the protest?' 'That's differ- 
ent ; my position forbids me doing so.' ' In that case,' re- 
marked Girardin, quietly, taking the proofs from Plon-Plon's 
hands, ' in that esse there is no need for these proofs, for I was 
under the impression that you were going to sign at the head of 
us all.' Saying which, he tore up the proofs and flung the 
pieces into the waste-paper basket. I have got them in my pos- 
session, with the corrections and two additional sentences in 
Plon-Plon's handwriting. I have had them since the evening of 
that day. It does not matter how I got them. I pasted the 
pieces together, and keep them under lock and key." 

The suppression of that one fact could have made but little 
difference to Louis Napoleon's estimate of Plon-Plon's character, 
nor did it. He knew that he and his father would stop at noth- 
ing to gain their ends — namely, the imperial crown for the son — 
and the knowledge embittered his life from the moment he set 
foot in the Tuileries. Up till then his life was perfectly safe 
from their attacks, for they had nothing to gain by his death 
and everything to lose. It is generally supposed that the new 
Emperor endeavored to surround himself with the noblesse of the 
old regime from a feeling of vanity, and for the purpose of con- 
ciliating that noblesse. Nothing is farther from the truth ; at 
any rate, while the Emperor was a bachelor. To begin with, 
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Napoleon III. was the least vain of all men in that respect ; if 
anything, his vanity lay the other way ; he prided himself upon 
being a parvenu among the crowned heads of Europe, and some- 
what ostentatiously applied the epithet to himself. Secondly, he 
felt convinced that no amount of favor and good-will shown to a 
fraction of the Faubourg St. Germain would insure him either 
the dynastic or social countenance of the rest, but he thoroughly 
agreed with the axiom of Napoleon I,, " Qu'il n'y a que la noblesse 
qui sache servir," and he wished to take his Mamelukes, his 
Roustans, from among them. "J believe in my star, but I am 
afraid of the satellites," he said one day to my uncle, shortly 
after he had taken up his residence at the Tuileries. My uncle 
endeavored to talk him out of it, albeit that he himself believed 
that fear to be justified, and then the Emperor told him a story, 
which, if invented by a Palais-Royal farce writer, would stamp 
that writer as one of the greatest masters of his craft, though at 
the same time the public might object that their credulity had 
been put to too severe a test. 

" You remember," said the Emperor, "that on the 2d December 
[1852], I removed to the Tuileries for good, and that on the even- 
ing there was a State dinner. Nor need I remind you of the 
debt of gratitude I owe. to my cousin, the Princesse Mathilde. 
Well, I considered it my duty to acknowledge that debt semi- 
publicly, and took the opportunity of doing so that night. 
Through an oversight of the reporters, the papers reproduced 
the spirit, perhaps, though not the substance of my words. I 
took her into dinner, and before we sat down I said, loud enough 
to be heard by everybody, ' My dear Mathilde, for the present 
your place is on my right hand; when you vacate it, it will be to 
take the one still nearer to my heart.' The papers had it, ' My 
dear Mathilde, you will take the first position, here on my right 
hand, until there is an empress.' In reality there was not a pin 
to choose between the significance of the two sentences. The 
moment I had spoken the words I noticed a scowl on my uncle's 
face, and during the whole of the dinner he scarcely addressed 
himself to me, and answered me gruffly when I spoke to him. 
Next morning Fleury came in at the usual hour, which, as you 
know, is before I see anybody, unless Mocquard has something 
special to communicate to me. I have always considered a few 
minutes' chat with Fleury as a stimulant to help me through with 
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the business of the day. Fleury has got a -tell-tale face, and 
the moment I looked at him I knew that something comic had 
happened. 'Comic, indeed, sire,' he said, in answer to my 
remark ; ' I doubt, though, whether your Majesty will think 
it as comic as I do. Your Majesty's uncle has been simply foam- 
ing at the mouth since last night, and goes about yelling that 
you had no business to marry, that such a marriage would inter- 
fere with his son's rights. Just before he left he held forth to 
me for about ten minutes. I was under the impression at first 
that he was joking, but I assure your Majesty that he is terribly 
in earnest. 

In 1831 Louis Napoleon, in spite of his preoccupations about 
the French throne, was virtually an idler — a fldnew) — though 
evidently not the kind of fldneur so. tersely described by Balzac, 
the fldneur whose apparently idle lounging is a science, viz., the 
gastronomy of the eyes. For it is very doubtful whether the 
fldneur proper, as distinct from the literary man and painter, 
would have attempted to cultivate that science in the Quartier 
Mouffetard and round about the Place Maubert sixty-four years 
ago, when that neighbourhood was even less savoury than it is 
now. And yet it was to that unsavoury neighbourhood that the 
twenty-three-year-old Prince repaired nightly for more than a 
month before the disturbance on the Place Venddme (May 5th 
1831); it was in a thieves' den that he spent most of his time 
while Louis Philippe, who had given him and his mother per- 
mission to stay for a short period in Paris, was under the impres- 
sion that he was ill in bed, although Casimir-Perier (the grand- 
father of the late President of the Republic) knew better; for he 
had given orders to the Prefect of Police not to lose sight of 
Hortense's son. Young Louis Napoleon was arrested on the 7th 
or 8th of May, and conveyed to Sainte-Pelagie. That much is 
certain, for Raspail, the eminent savant, saw him there and gave 
a description of his mode of life. But the particulars of that ar- 
rest never fully transpired; beyond the fact that the Prince was 
not arrested at home, the outer world knows nothing up to the 
present day, and but for the following note, I should have been 
as ignorant. Whether I have read the note aright or not is a 
question I dare scarcely decide for myself. 

"The news of Eugene Sue's death reached here a couple of 
days ago, and, of couvse, the papers are full of biographical arti- 
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cles and reminiscences. In spite of all these, I question whether 
more than a dozen people are personally affected hy his disap- 
pearance. But Veron, whom I met yesterday, was decidedly 
upset, albeit that the cause of his emotion is, to say the least, 
curious. 'To think/ he said in a subdued tone, 'that not one 
person in a thousand will give Sue a second thought after he, 
the individual, has read the articles about him. And yet it 
seems but yesterday that the whole of France was ringing with 
his name, that people were absolutely frantic to know what he 
ate and drank, how he dressed and spent his time. If such is 
the case with a man of his talents, what will it be with men of 
less talent, but who, nevertheless, have also tried to benefit their 
fellow-creatures ? ' And he pulled a very doleful face, at which I 
burst out laughing, for I could plainly see that he was thinking 
of his own posthumous reputation. He evidently read my 
thoughts, for he smiled. 'Ah, well,' he remarked, 'we all have 
our little weaknesses.' Then he suddenly added, 'I wonder what 
the Emperor thinks ? ' 'The Emperor ? ' I repeated in surprise ; 
' the Emperor has no need to regret or to mourn over Eugene 
Sue, for Sue certainly did not behave in a friendly way to him. 
Even if Sue's republican convictions were as strong as he repre- 
sented them to be, which I doubt, he ought to have remained 
silent at the coup d'Uat.' * ' I was not thinking about that/ re- 
plied Veron ; 'I was wondering how he takes the death of the 
novelist who immortalized him as Prince Kodolphe of Les Mys- 
teres de Paris.' I stood staring at him. 'I see, you do not un- 
derstand/ he said. ' Come along, and I will tell you.' We sat 
down at Tortoni's, and then he told me that when Louis Napoleon 

* My uncle was right. Eugene Sue was the godson of Louis Napoleon's mother 
and of her brother, Eiugene de Beauharnais, whose Christian name he subsequent- 
ly took, although it was not given to him at his baptism. The fact of his being the 
godson of some of Louis Napoleon's relations ought to have imposed a certain re- 
serve with regard to the Prince, even tf his, Sue's, socialistic tendencies. Republi- 
can opinions, and sympathy with the poor had been less suspected, aDd justly sus- 
pected, than they were. <See An Englishman in Paris, vol. I., ch. 2.) Even the 
people in whose interest he professed to act made fun of him when he became a 
candidate for a seat in the Chamoer of Deputies. But on toe strength of his two 
great novels. Sue determined to pose as a benefactor to suffering humanity, al- 
though he himself had not the least intention of assuming suc*i a role when he be- 
gan Lea Mysterea de Paris. Accordingly, when on the 2nd December, 1851, Moray 
placed his name on the listof Deputies to be arrested, and when the President put 
his pen through the name, Sue, still determined to enact the victim, voluntarily 
constituted himself a prisoner at the Fort de Vanves. When the "Bill of Exile 
was promulgated, he was again disappointed, for the President had effaced his 
name a second time. Sue professed himself offended at that clemency, and went 
into exile of his own accord. As may be seen from all this, Louis Napoleon re- 
membered that Sue was hia mother's godson. Sue did not. Louis Napoleon's be- 
haviour In this instance bears out the words of Persigny, quoted in a previous 
chapter, namely, that Louis Napoleon gave his affection to people irrespective of 
its being returned or not, 

VOL. CLX. — NO. 461. 32 
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was arrested in May, 1831, he was not only not arrested at home, 
but that he wore a blouse and a cloth cap at the time. ' To the 
best of my belief,' Ve>on went on, ' it was on the outskirts of the 
Quartier Mouffetard, but of that I will not be certain, for Sue, 
who told me, was not certain himself.' * Then it was Sue who 
told you?' I asked. 'How did he know?' 'That I cannot tell 
you, I do not know; but I am under the impression that he got 
the story at the time from ex-Queen Hortense herself.' I remem- 
bered that in spite of Sue's tuft-hunting in the Faubourg St. 
Germain in the early thirties, he went to see his godmother once 
or twice; it was not quite so clear to me why Queen Hortense 
should have told him the particulars of her son's arrest, and I 
pointed this out to Veron. ' The same thought struck me, and 
I can only account for it in one way,' replied Veron. ' Part of 
the story was sure to leak out — those things always do; for when 
Louis Napoleon was transferred from the Palais de Justice to 
Sainte-Pelagie, he still wore the clothes in which he was taken. 
The officials of the prison must have seen the Prince in them, and 
they had no incentive to hold their tongues. Queen Hortense, I 
need scarcely tell you, was too clever not to have anticipated this; 
so in order to explain her son's disguise, and to find at the same 
time a colorable excuse for his constant excursions to the Quar- 
tier Mouffetard, she invented the story of his having gone there 
to get materials for his contemplated studies on pauperism. I 
feel certain that at the time Sue himself was taken in by the 
story, and when, ten years later, i. e. after the publication of the 
opening chapters of Les My stores in the D'ebats, M. Oonsiderant, 
the editor of La D'emocratie Pacifique, gave him, as it were, the 
cue as to the aim of his novel, he took the hint, and made 
Eodolphe a philanthropist, a redresser of wrongs, and so forth. 
Honestly speaking, I do not believe for one moment that Sue 
started his novel with such an idea. He no doubt recollected the 
incident of the Prince's arrest and from the very outset had the 
Prince in his mind's eye when sketching Eodolphe, but that was 
all. Nor do I believe that the Prince went to the Quartier 
Mouffetard for philanthropic purposes." 

In at least ODe respect Louis Napoleon was like Francois 
I., and the fascination the latter exercised over women. 
To the full as ill-favored by nature as Mirabeau, Louis Napoleon 
had been just as successful with women, and in many instances 
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with women of standing in society. At the very moment when 
Mdlle. de Montijo appeared on the scene, a woman was to a certain 
extent supplying the first sinews for that war the guerdon of which 
was to be the imperial crown of France. And, in spite of all 
that has been said, Miss Howard was neither born in a garret nor 
bred in a kitchen. She may not have been a gentlewoman by 
birth and breeding in the best acceptation of the word; but she 
was by no means the utterly vulgar, ignorant and debased crea- 
ture people have tried to make her out. She was not highly 
educated, perhaps, but she had a natural charm and tact that 
made up for the lack of education. Great statesmen did not hesi- 
tate to solicit her help when Louis Napoleon, even as President, 
became inaccessible to them; great statesmen's emissaries did not 
consider it superfluous to sound her with regard to the new Em- 
peror's opinions on very weighty measures. If my statements on 
these points are challenged, I will give proofs which it will be 
difficult indeed to controvert. She had hosts of wealthy ad- 
mirers, and was possessed of considerable means. The sum 
she lent Louis Napoleon was far short of the legendary eight mill- 
ions of francs, but it amounted to more than £40,000. And, let 
it be remembered that, by Miss Howard's own admission, not one 
cent of that money was borrowed or lent under a promise of mar- 
riage, although the contrary has been so often asserted as to make 
one tired of contradicting it. Miss Howard was too sensible a 
woman to have ever fostered such a hope. In her bitterest de- 
nunciations of Louis Napoleonsh e never taxed him with having 
deceived her in that way. 

Louis Napoleon, though not a vain man, was well aware of 
the passion he had inspired. His previous as well as actual love 
affairs — the use of the plural is necessary — must, moreover, have 
convinced him that his powers of fascination were not on the 
wane. What more natural, in his case, than that he should wish 
to test them on the young Spanish girl whom accident had thrown 
across his path, and who was unquestionably one of the most 
beautiful women of her time. 

Says La Fontaine : 

Miles de sang royal ne se diclarent guSres 

Tout se passe dans leur caur, ce qui lesfasche Hen, 

Car elles sont de chair ainsi que les bergeres. 

If ever a man knew these three lines by heart, and felt inclined 
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to act upon the strong hint conveyed in them, it was assuredly 
Louis Napoleon. Besides, he was, above all, a thorough world- 
ling, and as such may have entertained a strong suspicion that it 
was not altogether accident that had thrown Mile, de Montijo 
across his path. The fame of her beauty had spread through many 
lands ; she rarely appeared anywhere without a throng of admirers, 
but she might have said, with Esther Eccles in Caste : "There 
is not a husband among them "; for though many aspired to the 
pleasure of her society, none aspired to the honor of her hand. 

Louis Napoleon had not the faintest intention of making 
the handsome Spanish girl his wife either in the near or 
remote future. If proof of this were wanted, it would 
be found in the fact of his having as good as solicited the 
hands of several royal princesses during the period — the 
twelve months immediately preceding his marriage — when he 
was supposed, and not unjustly, to be simply frantically in love 
with Mdlle. de Montijo. Cselebs in search of a wife was nothing 
to it. The Dowager Duchess of Baden (Stephanie de Beauhar- 
nais), the Duke of Leuchtenberg (another relation on his 
mother's side), and Don Francis d'Assisi (the husband of Isabella 
of Spain) were successively but fruitlessly appealed to by him to 
provide him with a spouse. Finally, just a month before the 
public announcement of the Emperor's betrothal to Mdlle. Eugenie 
de Montijo, he applied to Prince Hohenlohe for the hand of Prin- 
cess Adelaide, and a week later the Queen and Prince Albert 
were still discussing a letter from Prince Hohenlohe on the subject. 
The new Emperor's offer was kept a profound secret at the time, 
at the urgent request of Prince Hohenlohe himself, who feared 
that the prospect of being Empress of the French might prove 
too dazzling for his daughter, while he, her father, was in no way 
fascinated by it. From his point of view the proposed union was 
not desirable ; he had misgivings about the settlement, and ob- 
jected, moreover, on the grounds of religion and morals. The 
Queen herself did not oppose the alliance, although, with a kind 
of prophetic instinct, she alluded feelingly to the fate of Marie 
Antoinette and her successors on the throne of France. Prince 
Albert tried hard not to let his personal dislike of Louis Napo- 
leon influence his counsel — a dislike, by the by, he shared with 
nearly all the Coburgs.* 

•Want of space prevents my giving all the particulars of this affair, which for 
many, many years afterwards, were only known to half a dozen persons at the out- 
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I repeat, up till the beginning of January, 1853, the Emperor 
had not the least intention of making Mdlle. de Montijo his 
wife. Had his request for Princess Adelaide's hand, or for that 
matter, for any princess's hand, been accepted, he would have 
simply broken his pledge, and substantial compensation would 
have been forthcoming. 

As it was, the announcement caused a panic, though not an 
unforeseen one, for the Emperor's entourage had been, if not 
consulted on, at least apprised of his intention. That entourage 
was, as we shall see in]the next chapter, heterogeneous to a degree ; 
yet, dissimilar as were all these men in taste, birth, breeding, and 
disposition, all but one disapproved of his matrimonial choice. 
To all of which objections the Emperor, faisant bonne mine d 
mauvais feu, and with commendable chivalry to his betrothed, 
replied : " Quand on a sous la main ce que Von aime, ce n'est pas 
la peine d'aller chercher ce que Von n' aime pas." " The Emperor 
is right," said Dupm — the only one who approved, though quali 
fiedly, the choice — "the Emperor acts more sensibly in marrying 
the woman he likes than in eating humble pie to some German 
princelet for his daughter with feet probably as large as mine. 
At any rate, when the Emperor kisses his wife, it will be from 
choice and not by compulsion." 

The Faubourg St. Germain — i.e., the old noilesse — made com- 
mon cause with the Orleanists' salons in their scathing comments. 
They conveniently overlooked the fact that they were the descend- 
ants of the most corrupt society the world had seen since the Roman 
Empire, so corrupt, that before the Revolution the fact of having 
a Frenchwoman among his ancestors disqualified a man for investi- 
ture with the knighthood of one of the Teutonic orders. There was 
no attempt at investigation ; the fact itself was deemed a conclu 
sive proof that plebeian blood had been introduced. Prince Puck- 
ler-Muskau, who had a French mother, was debarred from enter- 
ing the Knights-Templars on that account. The Faubourg St. 
Honore — the noblesse of the First Empire — also forgot their own 
origin. The bourgeoisie of the Chaussee d'Antin was more dis- 
gusted still, and in its comments hit the Faubourg St. Honore 

side, namely, tbeQueen, Prince Albert, Napoleon in., Prince Hohenlobe, Lord 
Palmerston, and Wale wski, who had sounded Palmerston on the subject. It was 
Paimerston who suggested the Emperor's letter to Prince Hobenlohe. Walew- 
ski, who was a friend of Dr. Veron, at whose house he once lost 96,000 francs at a 
single game of lansquenet, told his host, and the latter told my uncle. 
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smartly on the head, though perhaps unwittingly. They in 
reality considered it a slight that the Emperor had not chosen 
one of their daughters. " Eugenie de Montijo is, after all, the 
granddaughter of a trader like ourselves. One of our girls would 
have done as well. The First Empire was built up with the 
blood of stable lads, coopers' 'prentices, and what not. The 
Second Empire might have done worse than take a little of the 
blood a cut above that of the stable lads, &c." The Faubourg St. 
Antoine would have applauded such ajsstep ; though they would, 
in spite of their democratic prejudices, have preferred a daughter 
of the old noblesse. In default of a foreign princess, they would 
have preferred a Frenchwoman of no matter what class, and they 
jeered at that part of the Emperor's manifesto which described 
Mdlle. de Montijo," as being French at heart." The bourgeois 
Voltairien jeered at another allusion in that proclamation — viz., 
" the virtues of Josephine." " It is a strange present to put into 
a girl's trousseau," he said, but perhaps they can only afford one 
shift, and they have given her a Nessus one, which will not come 
off. 

When it came to selecting the Empress's future household, 
the difficulties were still greater ; the Faubourg St. Germain as 
well as the Faubourg St. Honore declined the honor of a position 
at Court for their womankind. 

Albert D. Vandam. 

{To be Continued.) 



